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THE INDIANS OF THE GREAT LAKES REGION 
AND THEIR ENVIRONMENT 

By A. E. PARKINS 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

At the beginning of the historic period in America, the American Indians 
were widely distributed. They had been in their new home sufficiently long 
to have adjusted their habits and customs to the peculiarities of their 
environment and had developed sufficient differences in speech to be classi- 
fied into linguistic families. Three main families were found living in the 
Great Lakes region: (1) the Iroquoian (the Five Nations of New York, 
the Hurons, and the Neutrals) ; (2) the Algonquian, which included most 
of the tribes about the Great Lakes; and (3) the Siouan, located in the 
plains to the west of the lakes but represented by one tribe, the Winnebago, 
in Wisconsin. 

The Five Nations 

The Five Nations of New York, the leading members of the Iroquoian 
family, were for the most part non-migratory tribes. Their geographic 
position and environment were especially favorable for their economic 
welfare and their political unity and expansion. They had developed 
"hoe" or "garden" agriculture to a high stage, the chase furnishing only 
a small portion of their food. Means of transportation being inadequate, 
their sustenance area for most of their food was small. Only through well- 
advanced methods in the exploitation of their resources were they able to 
support so dense and numerous a population. 

Their strategic position gave them advantage over the surrounding tribes. 
Waterways from their highland home led in all directions. Down any of 
these they were able to pass quickly, strike their blow, and return at leisure. 1 
Their non-migratory habits, dense population, and compact central position 
enabled them to develop a political and military organization that was a 
marvel for strength and of which they were justly proud. Schoolcraft is 
authority for the statement that at one time a noted Iroquois suggested to 
a colonial official that the weak, struggling English colonies in order to 
be strong should adopt the features embodied in their Indian federation. 

Their environment had many of the elements that make for superior 
cultural development: namely, protection, yet freedom of intercourse; rich 
soils, yet not so productive that exertion was unnecessary; and an "off- 
season, ' ' making foresight essential to racial and individual survival. More- 
over, they lived in an environment possessing the climatic factors that tend 

'H.K.Schoolcraft: Information Respecting the History. Condition, and Prospects of the Indian 
Tribes of the United States. 6 vols., Philadelphia. 1860; reference in Vol. 6. p. 34. 
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to develop men having the maximum of physical and mental vigor, active of 
purpose and resolute of will. 

As a result of their proximity to the Hudson River, they obtained fire- 
arms from the Dutch at Fort Orange at an early date 2 and by 1643 had 
over four hundred guns. 3 

Possessed of all these advantages, geographic, economic, political, and 
military, they extended their power in every direction. 4 They subdued the 
Delawares, destroyed the Eries, 5 sent war parties far south to the Cherokee 
country, 6 fell upon the Illinois tribes, 7 scattered the Ottawa and Hurons 
in all directions, destroyed the Neutrals, and appeared before the very 
gates of Quebec itself. 8 The Jesuit Relations 9 for many years contain 
records of the ravages and murders perpetrated upon the infant French 
colony by these Romans of the savage world. 10 

The Iroquoian Confederacy retained its hold upon the land in New York 
until after the American Revolution, when the Mohawk, Cayuga, and other 
tribes, who had joined the English in the war, were settled by that nation 
on lands in Canada. Of all the Indian tribes they suffered least by the 
encroachment of the whites, because of their superior economic development 
and firm hold upon the land. 

The Hurons 

In 1615 Champlain and the Jesuit Le Caron found 16,000 Huron Indians 
near Lake Simcoe on the fertile Ontario Lowland, whither it is believed 
they had been driven from the lower St. Lawrence by their brethren, the 
Iroquois of New York. 11 Like the Iroquois they were leading, for the most 
part, sedentary lives. Their country, called Huronia by the French, was 
described by the Jesuits as having a fine situation. There are plains, says 
the report, "surrounded and intersected by a number of very beautiful 
lakes or rather seas." 12 Another writes: "As for the Huron country, it is 
tolerably level, with many prairies, many lakes, many villages Their 

s The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents : Travels and Explorations of the Jesuit Missionaries in 
New France, 1610-1791, R. G. Thwaites, edit., 73 vols., Cleveland, 1896-1901; reference in Vol. 34, p. 133. See 
also New York Hist. Soc. Colls, for 1869, p. 3. 

3 Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico, 2 parts, F. W. Hodge, edit.. Bur. o/Amer. Ethnologv 
Bull, so, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C 1907, 1910; reference in Part I, p. 588. 

* S. D. Peet: The Delaware Indians in Ohio, Amer. Antiquarian, Chicago, Vol. 2, 1879-80, pp. 132-144; 
reference on p. 134. 

5 Schoolcraftr Indian Tribes, Vol. 6, p. 35. 

6 James Mooney : Myths of the Cherokee, 19th Ann. Kept. Bur. o/Amer. Ethnologv, 1897-98, Washington,/' 
D. C, pp. 11-548; reference on p. 351. 

'Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York, 14 vols., Albany, 1856-83; 
reference in Vol. 9, pp. 147, 162. 

8 Jesuit Relations. Vol. 5. p. 290; Vol. 12, p. 199. 

9 Vol. 12, p. 199; Vol. 22, p. 43: Vol. 26, p. 33; Vol. 30, p. 161; Vol.. 40, p. 211; Vol. 45. pp. 185, 189. 

10 The idea of " superman," much proclaimed by a certain European nation of the modern period, is 
apparently not new. Cadwallader Colden says of the Iroquois : " The Five Nations think themselves by 
nature superior to the rest of mankind and call themselves Ongue-honwe, that is, men surpassing all others. 
This opinion, which they take care to cultivate and instil into their children, gives them that courage 
which has been so terrible to all the nations of North America; and they have taken such care to impress 
the same opinion of their people on all their neighbors, that they, on all occasions, yield the most 
submissive obedience to them " (Schoolcraft: Indian Tribes, Vol. 3, p. 185). 

11 Jesuit Relations, Vol. 1, p. 22. " Ibid., Vol. 8, p. 115. 
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cabins are made of large sheets of bark in the shape of an arbor, long, wide, 

and high in proportion; some of them are seventy feet long The 

land, as they do not cultivate [plough] it, produces for only ten or twelve 
years at most; and when the ten years have expired, they are obliged to 
remove their village to another place." 13 The Hurons practiced migratory 
agriculture, common among primitive peoples, a forerunner of true agri- 
culture. Their position on the Trent Eiver outlet, with rivers and lakes 
leading to Georgian Bay and southward to Lake Ontario, gave them advan- 
tages for traffic with other tribes. They were keen traders and made 
annual trips to the lower St. Lawrence by way of Georgian Bay and the 
Ottawa Eiver, carrying with them their own furs and those of other tribes, 
especially those of the Neutral nation to the south. 

The Ottawa 

The main home of the Ottawa Indians during the early part of the seven- 
teenth century was on Manitoulin Island and the eastern shore of Georgian 
Bay. 14 For the most part, their habitat was not as productive as that of 
the Iroquoian or Huron Indians. Glaciation of the resistant limestones 
(Niagara) of the northern part of Manitoulin Island and of the crystallines 
of the oldland bordering Georgian Bay resulted in much bare rock. It is 
only in pockets that soil can be found suitable for cultivation. But geo- 
graphic conditions favored freedom of intercourse for the Ottawa. Mani- 
toulin Island is surrounded by bays, and the eastern shore of Georgian Bay 
is festooned by small islands and cut by fiordlike indentations. Such coast 
lines bordered by thin soils have been the chief factors in producing the 
sea rovers and fishermen of Norway and the Canoe Indians of the north- 
western coast of America. 15 Though the Ottawa Indians lacked the large, 
easily worked timber that make the beautiful, seaworthy canoes of the 
Haida Indians possible, they constructed canoes of birch bark, sufficiently 
large and serviceable to carry them along the rivers and the borders of the 
larger lakes. The Ottawa were not sufficiently advanced in mechanical arts 
to construct the serviceable vessels that the Norsemen built, but the carry- 
ing agent which they and other tribes of the "birch region" did evolve 
is the only one that time has shown to be serviceable in a region where 
frequent portaging is necessary. 

Their geographic position on the borders of the lakes gave them great 
opportunity for trading with the other Indian nations. Segard says they 
traded with other tribes as far west as the Baie des Puants (Green Bay). 16 
Other reports show that they went even farther, from 400 to 500 leagues 
from their homes." They bartered in corn meal, sunflower oil, furs, skins, 
rugs, mats, tobacco, roots, and herbs; and their position at the western 

13 Jesuit Relations, Vol. 15, p. 153. 

M Ibid., Vol. 14, p. 286; Vol. 18, p. 231. 

15 w. H. Collison: In the Wake of the War Canoe, New York, 1916; reference on p. 89. 

16 Jesuit Eelations, Vol. 15, p. 248. 

17 Handbook of American Indians, Part II, p. 168. 
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entrance of the Ottawa trade route gave them easy access to the markets 
at Montreal. The Ottawa were the first of the Lake Indians to trade with 
the French and, since many of the Indians on the western prairie were not 
accustomed to the use of the canoe, acted as middlemen between them and 
the French on the lower St. Lawrence. 

The Chippewa 

All during the historic period, even down to the present time, bands of 
Chippewa Indians have lived at or near the falls of the St. Mary's Eiver 
and in the region to the south of Lake Superior. Much of the soil of their 
territory is entirely unsuited to tillage. It is a land of long, cold winters 
and short growing seasons, of thin soils, and numerous swamps and lakes. 
The isolation of the area from the main lines of westward expansion of the 
whites and its adverse geographic conditions just enumerated served to 
retard its settlement. This slow settlement and the wild condition of much 
of the area have made it, even down to the present, a haven for the Indian. 
Indian economy had little use for the mineral deposits. The leanness of 
the land made game and fish the principal food of the natives. All through 
the historic period, the Chippewa in the region about Lake Superior has 
been a fisherman, and, since fish 18 has been his chief source of food, he 
employs many devices for procuring them. 19 

The Chippewa, like the Ottawa, had commercial aptitudes and acted as 
middlemen between the "far" Indians and the French. 

Between 1665 and 1671 the Chippewa Indians obtained firearms from 
the French and were enabled to press the Fox and Dakota Indians to the 
west and south. In their westward expansion they seemed to be actuated 
by a desire to reach the rice fields of northern Wisconsin and eastern 
Minnesota. 

Wild Rice Indians 
The wild rice region was mainly north of a line extending east and west 
of Lake Winnebago, with a southern projection along the Fox and Wis- 
consin Rivers. In this region besides the Chippewa there were at times 

18 Jesuit Relations. Vol.50, p. 297; Vol. 54, p. 149; Vol. 55, p. 101. See also H.E.Schoolcraft: Summary 
Narrative of an Exploratory Expedition to the Sources of the Mississippi River, Philadelphia, 1855, p. 95; 
and Jonathan Carver : Travels Through the Interior Parts of North America in the Years 1766, 1767, and 
1768, London, 1778, p. 142. 

19 Father Allouez describes Chippewa fishing in the rapids of St. Mary's River in 1669 as follows ; "It is 
at the foot of these rapids, and even amid these boiling waters, that extensive fishing is carried on, from 
spring until winter, of a kind of fish found usually only in Lake Superior and Lake Huron. It is called in 
the native language Atticameg. and in ours ' whitefish' .... Dexterity and strength are needed for this 
kind of fishing; for one must stand upright in a bark canoe and there amid the whirlpools, with muscles 
tense, thrust deep into the water a rod at the end of which is fastened a net made in the form of a pocket," 
.... six or seven large fish being taken each time until a load of them is obtained " (Jesuit Relations, 
Vol. 54, pp. 129, 131). Jonathan Carver, who visited the Sault about 1766, describes the fisheries there in a 
similar vein. He says that fish were in such great numbers at the bottom of the falls that enough might 
be taken "to supply, when properly cured, thousands of inhabitants throughout the year" (Carver, 
Travels, p. 142). One of the interesting sights at the Sault today at certain seasons is the Chippewa Indians 
in their canoes in the " boiling water " plying their nets as did their forefathers two and a half centuries 
ago. 
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the Menominee, 20 Miami, Potawatomi, Winnebago, Sauk, Fox, Kickapoo, 
and Mascoutens. 21 According to many writers, the early explorers con- 
sidered the wild rice region a veritable paradise. 22 

In this region were many kinds of game, wild fowl fed on the wild rice 
in great numbers, and the lakes and rivers abounded in fish. The fertile 
soil produced wild grapes, plums, and other fruits and when tilled gave 
abundant crops of corn, beans, pumpkins, squash, and watermelons. But 
doubtless the crowning attraction was the wild rice marshes, "offering an 
abundant harvest without any labor save that of gathering it." 23 Jenks 
says that for about two hundred years 10,000 Ojibwas (Chippewas) had 
access to the wild rice fields. Prairie Lake, a small body of water in Barron 
County, Wisconsin, with a shore line of about ten miles, could alone furnish 
grain enough to supply a body of 2,000 Indians. 24 The population of this 
wild rice region undoubtedly equaled in numbers that in all the other parts 
of the country known as the Northwest Territory, although the area is but 
one-fifth that of the whole. 25 

The wild rice Indians were on the whole non-migratory, but they were 
not as advanced in their cultural development as were the Iroquois. 26 

Indians op the Lake Plains and River Valleys between Lakes 

Brie and Michigan 

On the lacustrine and glacial plains lying between Lakes Erie and Michi- 
gan and to the south, a region which is now one of the most populous and 
progressive agricultural sections of America, there were several tribes of 
Indians, all apparently in comfortable circumstances until disturbed by 
the white traders and settlers. The Potawatomi in the early part of the 
eighteenth century were scattered over a good part of southern Michigan 
but were particularly numerous along the St. Joseph River, where many 

2° Jesuit Relations, Vol. 44, p. S24 ; Vol. 55, pp. 103, 185 ; W. J. Hoffman : The Menomini Indians, llih 
Ann. Sept. Bur. ofAmer. Ethnology. 1892-93, pp. 3-328, Washington, D. C; reference on p. 12. 

2i Jesuit Relations, Vol. 44, p. 247; Vol.68, p. 330; A. E. Jenks: The Wild Rice Gatherers of the Upper 
Lakes, 19th Ann. Kept. Bur. of Amer. Ethnology, 1891-98, pp. 1013-1137, Washington, D.C.: see especially 
pp. 1038-1055; J. G. Shea; The Indian Tribes of Wisconsin, sd Ann. Sept. and Coll. of the State Hist. Soc. of 
Wisconsin, Madison, 1857, pp. 125-138; references on pp. 129 and 133. 

22 Hebberd (quoted by Jenks, 19th Ann. Kept. Bur. of Amer. Ethnology, p. 1111) says: " The land was 
exceptionally rich in all essentials of barbaric plenty." Charlevoix reported it the "most charming 
country in all the world " (ibid., p. 1112). The Jesuit Relations for 1671 describes the Fox River country as 
" the fairest land possible to behold— in every direction, prairies only, as far as the eye can reach, cut by 
a river which gently winds through it. and on which it rests the traveler to paddle his canoe. The region 
of forests and mountains is passed when one arrives here .... Hence these people know not what it is to 
travel by water and have no other houses, for the most part, than such as are made of rushes woven 
together in the form of mats .... The banks of this river, which flows gently through the midst of these 
prairies, are covered throughout with a certain plant bearing what is called here wild oats, of which the 
birds are wonderfully fond " (Jesuit Relations, Vol. 55, pp. 193, 195). 

23 Jenks, 19th Ann. Sept. Bur. ofAmer. Ethnology, p. 112. 
« Ibid., p. 1042. 

25 Ibid., pp. 1106, 1110. 

26 Jesuit Relations. Vol. 44, p. 247; Vol.54, pp. 14, 15; Vol. 62, p. 193; D. B. Warden: A Statistical 
Political, and Historical Account of the United States of North America, 3 vols., Edinburgh, 1819 ; reference 
in Vol. 3, p. 102. 
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bands had settled. 27 It is interesting to know that the fame of western 
Michigan as a fruit belt is not entirely the result of the work of white 
men in the modern period. A French trader who visited the region about 
1718 says that here he saw "the finest vines in the world, which produce a 
vast quantity of very excellent grapes, both white and black, the berry 
very large and juicy, and the bunch very long." 28 Both the French and 
the Americans recognized the attraction of this region for the red men. 
The Jesuits founded a mission at the mouth of the river about 1700, another 
south of where Niles now stands, and the French built a fort on the St. 
Joseph to command the St. Joseph-Kankakee trade route. The French and 
Indians tilled the soil about the fort, raising the usual products of Indian 
agriculture, and many orchards of apples were planted. In 1820 the Cary 
Mission, established near the site of Niles, undertook to serve the Indians 
both spiritually and materially. 29 

The Ottawa were numerous about the rapids of the Grand River, drawn 
there by the rich soil for the cultivation of corn, the excellent fishing at 
the rapids, and the abundant game in the dense forest of the valley. 
Although the resident population at the rapids did not number more than 
500 to 600, there were at times as many as 2,000 to 3,000 encamped there. 
French traders visited the region frequently, and about 1806 the American 
Fur Company established a trading post at the mouth of the Grand River. 30 

Hurons, Ottawa (in Canada), and Potawatomi were numerous about 
the trading post and fort at Detroit. Certain bands of the Hurons, which 
later came to be called Wyandot, resided along the marshy shores of Lake 
Erie near Sandusky. The Miami Indians were located near the portage 
of the Maumee and "Wabash Rivers, a region which "abounded at all times, 
especially in the spring and fall, with game without end." In the exten- 
sive marshes that border the lower drowned portion of the Maumee River, 
swan, geese, ducks, and crane were so numerous that they drove "sleep 
away by the noise of their cries." There were many buffalo found at a 
place called by the French La Glaise (Defiance), drawn there by the salt 
licks. 31 In 1792 General Wayne found a continuous plantation of corn 
along the entire length of the Maumee River (on the higher lands) from 
Fort Wayne to the mouth. 32 

The Indian's Forest Economy 

Although some of the Indian tribes of the Great Lakes region, like the 
Iroquois and to a lesser extent the Hurons, Miami, and the Potawatomi, 

27 Jesuit Relations, Vol. 66, p. 348. 

28 Doc. Colon. Hist, of N. Y., Vol. 9, p. 890. 

^D. A. Winslow: Early History of Berrien County, Michigan Pioneer Colls., Vol. 1, 1874-76, pp. 120-125; 
reference on p. 121. 

80 Albert Baxter : Some Fragments of Beginnings in the Grand River Valley, Michigan Pioneer Colls., 
Vol. 17, 1890, pp. 326-331. 

31 Doc. Colon. Hist, of N. Y., Vol. 9, p. 891. 

32 Handbook of American Indians, Part I, p. 41. 
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made corn, beans, and garden truck a large part of their sustenance, they 
were essentially a forest people and practiced a forest economy. The 
influence of the forest, the rivers, the lakes, and the abundant game wooed 
them to the life of a hunter. Their fields were for the most part mere 
patches of land poorly cleared in the midst of thousands of acres of woods. 
They, therefore, utilized forest resources, not soil resources. They had no 
reason for destroying the forests, for that meant the destruction of home 
and sustenance. As children of the forest they utilized their environment 
to the fullest degree. The experiences of Europeans in a forest habitat, 
living the life of a hunter, show that the Indians had reached the stage of 
perfection in hunter life. The Anglo-Saxon in the Great Lakes region 
never allowed himself to be freed from European influences. His advances 
into the Indian environment were timorous. In most eases he kept the 
lines of communication open. But the Frenchman, traveling for hundreds 
of miles along the waterways, went boldly into the red man's world and 
was completely encompassed by it. Here he found he could live most easily 
by adopting, for the most part, the Indian's mode of life. He built birch- 
bark canoes, donned the leather suit, hunted and fished as the Indian did, 
married the daughter of some Indian chief, and lived in a bark or skin 
wigwam. The superior European methods of tillage with which he was 
familiar were not practiced. His squaw girdled the trees and planted the 
usual crops of Indian agriculture, cooked his food in the Indian custom, 
and raised his offspring in the way of her forefathers. Thus the white 
man living in the same environment as the Indian and utilizing the same 
resources sank to his level in economic, social, and, to a certain degree, 
intellectual life. 

The Indian as Fisherman 

In hunting and fishing, the Indian was at his best. The collecting and 
preserving of natural foods were left with the women, so too was the culti- 
vation of corn ; but hunting and fishing were the work of the men. They 
were occupations to which the males bent all their energy. Though all 
tribes of the Great Lakes region fished to some extent, the nomadic Indians 
in the regions of thin soils were forced to make fish a large part of their 
food and resorted to the lake shores in great numbers during the fishing 
season. 33 Among such people fishing became an art and was taught the 
young. Just how much the Indian learned from the French is difficult to 
determine. The Jesuits, who were among the first to visit the red man in 
his haunts, describe many devices in use by the red man — spears (javelins 
as reported by the Jesuits), torches, decoys, nets of all sizes, and mechanical 
structures, such as weirs, dams, sluices, and sturgeon yokes. 34 

38 Jesuit Relations, Vol. 55, p. 97. 

^Schoolcraft: Indian Tribes, Vol.2, p. 51; idem, Summary Narratives, etc., p. 95; Jesuit Relations, 
Vol. 35, p. 175; Vol. 43, p. 261; Vol. 54, pp. 131, 217, 306; Vol. 55, p. 159; Vol. 56, p. 121. 
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Great Lakes Fishing Sites 

In the Great Lakes region there were at least three sites that were much 
resorted to by the red man to catch and cure fish. Michilimackinac, "the 
spot most noted in all the region for its abundance of fish," was visited by 
the Ottawa, Hurons, Chippewa, and other tribes. 35 Some of the tribes that 
resorted to the falls of the St. Mary's River came to Michilimackinac cer- 
tain seasons when there was not fish at the falls. The fame of the falls 
of the St. Mary 's River, as previously described, 36 was great. The red man 
knew the advantages of fishing at rapids, and fishing villages were found 
at many of them in the Great Lakes region. 37 Pointe St. Esprit (Ashland 
Bay), a third important region, drew so many Indians to its fisheries that 
Marquette built his mission there so that he might have the opportunity 
of ministering to large bodies of Indians. 38 Lake Superior from all accounts 
had the most productive fisheries of the Great Lakes. According to the 
Jesuit Relations, "a full list of all its fisheries would require a complete 
enumeration of all the coves and all the rivers." 39 

From all accounts, therefore, the Indian exercised in fishing about as 
much intelligence as the white man does, employed practically all the 
devices the latter uses, knew the best regions for fishing, and the devices 
best suited for particular conditions. 

The Indian as Hunter 
While the red man used fewer devices to procure the denizens of the 
forest than he did in fishing, hunting demanded greater dexterity and 
intelligence. This was fully recognized by the Indians, and the successful 
hunter was honored as highly as the great warrior. Winter was the chief 
season for hunting, the best conditions being a deep snow and particularly 

a snow with a thick crust. "Snows are the savages' riches," says 

the Jesuit Relations, ' ' for the moose, caribous, and other animals are caught 
in them as in a snare, when they are deep enough. ' ' 40 So essential to the 
success of the hunter were the snows that, in seasons when little fell, 
famines were widespread and many died of hunger. 41 In late spring and 
summer, "fire hunting" at night along streams was employed to procure 
deer. Many of the animals went into the valleys at night at certain seasons, 
and the hunters would go out at dawn to hunt them, always approaching 
them, when possible, from the east so as to have better vision. 42 Co-operation 
was common in hunting the bear, deer, elk, caribou, and buffalo. Hunters 
usually united in hunting the beaver, the season extending throughout the 

85 Jesuit Kelations, Vol. 55, pp. 101, 157, 161 ; Vol. 56, pp. 115, 117. 

36 See footnote 19. 

S7 Jesuit Relations, Vol. 54, pp. 129, 131. 

88 Ibid., p. 151. 

^9 Ibid., pp. 151,153. 

*> Ibid., Vol. 45, p. 61; Vol. 49, p. 159; Schoolcraft: Indian Tribes, Vol. 2, p. 54. 

« Jesuit Relations, Vol. 7, p. 145; Vol. 37. pp. 39, 147. 

« Schoolcraft: Indian Tribes, Vol. 2, p. 54. 
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whole winter, from November to April, the fur at this time being in great 
perfection. 43 Nearly all parts of the animals were utilized. Flesh, hide, 
horns, hoofs, and bones were used as food, clothing, shelter, in the arts or 
as articles of commerce. 44 

Not only were the resources of fish and forest animals utilized to their 
fullest, but much use was made of the herbs, shrubs, and trees for food and 
in the Indian arts and crafts. 

Unused Resources and the Effect of Civilization 

In agriculture the Indian made little advance and, therefore, used only 
a small part of the sustaining power of the land. He lacked draft animals 
to make his "garden" agriculture true agriculture and he lacked the tools 
to make it as productive as the modern garden type. The land that he 
held, but only here and there attempted to cultivate in a superficial way, 
supported a vast amount of vegetation that could not be used directly or 
indirectly by him and in addition supplied food to a large number of 
animals that in no way contributed to his sustenance. It is only from the 
standpoint of the agriculturist, the lumberman, the mine operator, or manu- 
facturer, however, that the Indian can be said to have made a superficial 
use of his resources. As long as the forests preserved their natural re- 
sources and these resources sufficed to meet his demands, there was no 
reason for his changing his relations to his environment. But depletion of 
resources or increase of population would hardly have forced him, unaided 
in his natural environment, to cultural advancement, for he lacked the 
essentials of true agriculture. Civilization brought cultural retrogression. 
The fur trade led him to overexploit the animal resources of his environ- 
ment, to abandon most of the advances he had made in native arts and 
primitive agriculture, and to depend on the whites for the necessities of 
life. No longer able to support himself from the resources of the forest, 
unable to advance, even with the now easily obtainable essentials for true 
agriculture, owing to his economic retrogression, he could do nothing better 
than cede his lands and move to the West, where he could still live his old 
life. 

« Jesuit Relations. Vol. 3, p. 79; Vol. 5. p. 61; Vol. 6, pp. 297-303. 

**Ibid., Vol. 1, pp. 249. 263, 281; Vol. 4, p. 267; Vol.9, p. 273; Vol. 10, p. 283; Vol. 13, pp. 39, 101; 
Vol. 15, p. 155; Vol. 24, pp. 171, 173. 



